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THE CHIPS THAT WERE LEFT! 


Eighty-five years ago, Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
marked to his audience at The Atlantic Monthly’s 
Breakfast-Table: “What a blessed thing it is, that 
Nature, when she invented, manufactured, and _pat- 
ented her authors, contrived to make critics out of the 
chips that were left!’ I should like to address a few 
remarks to you about these critics, the chips off the 
literary block. 


The term literary criticism has been variously de- 
fined, and these definitions variously interpreted. Instead 
of attempting formally to define my notion of the 
critic, I shall try to describe him in the hope that some 
idea of the art may emerge as its practitioner becomes 
more clearly outlined. This paper will consider his 
training, his standards, his method, and his attitude 
toward his discoveries. 


Authors generally have agreed that they possess some 
extraordinary power, whether it be light derived from 
heaven or not, which we call genius or inspiration. 
Their chips, too, retain some of the powers resident in 
the log whence they were hewn. The artist, it is said, 
possesses the two gifts of insight and creation; the 
critic, perhaps because he is so small a segment, has 
not the larger power to put things imaginatively to- 
gether; but he has retained the power of insight. One 
part of this power is good taste, the instinctive appre- 
ciation of what has been well and properly done. Al- 
though it is innate, good taste 1s a more commonly 
enjoyed gift than genius: ‘Most have the seeds of judg- 
ment in their mind,’ says Alexander Pope. Taste, like 
genius, is developed by careful cultivation. Just as the 
creative author learns by study and practice the proper 
and excellent way to express what lies on his mifid, so 
the critic by long and careful observation comes to 
know and appreciate what has been properly and 
superbly said. What, then, should he observe during his 
development? 


The critic, as the word implies, is in some sort a 
judge. Judgment is necessarily given in accord with 
some pattern or standard; otherwise it is not judgment, 
but opinion. It is often said that this pattern has an 
ideal existence, ‘in earth laid up in secret store, or else 
in Heaven.’ If, however, it is to be of practical and 


general value, it must also find approximate expression 
in something real. One cannot measure a visible or 
audible composition in words by a yardstick that is not 
perceived in the world of sense. The yardstick must 
also be calibrated to fit the object to be measured; 
otherwise the critic’s function is no more practicable of 
fulfillment than the apprentice’s who was sent to get a 
pail of steam or a yard of buttonholes. This actual, 
approximate standard is found in the best existing 
specimens of literature. 


Time has fortunately tested for us a great deal of 
literature. We have a fairly well-established idea as to 
what literature is the best. Of course, such standards, 
being necessarily somewhat antique, may conceivably 
work injustice upon something good that is still new. 
The test of time takes time to apply. For this reason, 
good critics hesitate to express other than tentative 
opinions about recent work which, while it appears to 
possess merit, nevertheless fails to conform to the pat- 
tern tested by time. Critics have, for instance, failed to 
reach anything like final judgment about the works of 
Thomas Wolfe. Judged by established standards, his 
work is the collected material for novels, a rudis in- 
digestaque moles, rather than the finished novels them- 
selves. Out of each of his masses of material, the critic 
would have expected to make judicious selection and to 
arrange the chosen parts into an organic unity. In 
considering such ventures from the well-trodden path, 
the wise critic will adopt the attitude of Gamaliel: 
‘If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.’ 
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The critic, then, will have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those literary standards that have stood 
the test of time. Those about which unanimity of 
opinion has been approximated were developed in three 
historical periods. First, he will come to know, and as 
far as possible to appreciate, Homer, the Greek trage- 
dians, and Plato. (Homer, it is true, lived several 
centuries prior to the tragedians and Plato; yet for 
criticism his influence may be grouped with theirs) 
Whatever branch of literature the critic may intend to 
study, he cannot afford to be ignorant of these works 
that were made before literature had become chan- 
nelled into types. Secondly, he will read and try to 
appreciate Dante's work, especially the Divine Comedy. 
Thirdly, he will study and endeavor to appreciate the 
Old and New Testaments, not from any sectarian nor 
even theological point of view, but with reverend ap- 
preciation of their form and matter. The critic who has 
become weil versed in these three fields knows the 
roots of most of the ideas in modern times and possesses 
the best available yardstick with which he may measure 
modern literature. 

I would not insist that all our standards be drawn 
from older times. With due caution, one may add to 
them the works, or at least selections from the works, of 
some English authors. I say with due caution because 
Wordsworth, himself a great admirer of the English 
masters, was nevertheless far from satisfied with any 
English yardstick. He once advised his nephew: 
‘Remember, first read the ancient Classical authors; 
then come to us, and you will be able to judge for 
yourself which of us is worth reading.’ Matthew Arnold 
ventured to include among his touchstones—short 
passages by which he tested for genuine poetry—a few 
passages from Shakespeare and Milton among several 
from Homer and Dante, but none from later authors. 
He, too, knew the efficacy of the quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

The student should also know the history of literary 
criticism and should have mastered critical method. 
Without going into detail about these matters, one 
need only say that the method is analytical. One of 
the outstanding American teachers of criticism has his 
students observe carefully the method used by Louis 
Agassiz in zoology. I, too, have noticed that my stu- 
dents who did well in literary criticism usually did well 
also in botany. The first teacher of this method whom 
we know—first in both time and rank—was Aristotle, 
whom Dante called the master of those who know. In 
The Poetics, he dissected Greek tragedy and epic poetry 
just as he analyzed his zoological, or political, or psycho- 
logical specimens. Of Greek tragedy he apparently had 
at hand for dissection approximately one thousand 
specimens. He had also a record of those which had 


been successful and of those which had failed. He was 


able to discover that successful plays had common 
characteristics (unified plots, for example, and con- 
sistently portrayed, typical, individual characters), 
which the unsuccessful plays lacked. Those which had 
failed likewise had characteristics lacking in the suc- 
cessful plays. The process is familiar to any research 
scientist. 

With his yardstick and his method of procedure 
ready, the critic is prepared to begin work. He analyzes 
the book; he takes it apart at the joints. Pioneers in 
the field, who taught him the method, warned him to 
look for four parts: plot or story, characters, language, 


and setting. Each of these sections is capable of sub- 
division. In the characters, for instance, he looks for 
three sections: the moral bent, the mental habit, and a 
harmonious grouping of characteristics which will com- 
bine to make a consistent human being. If he were 
considering The Merchant of Venice, he would look 
narrowly at Portia. Is the first portrayal of her entirely 
consistent with her later aspect as the skillful lawyer 
who surpasses in cleverness and in knowledge of the 
law the learned doctors of Venice? If the answer is 
negative, he will hesitate to approve the work of even 
the mighty Shakespeare, who, like, Homer, occasionally 
nods. 


As a matter of fact, the critic today is rather a 
trying judge than a hanging judge. He is in some 
ways even closer to the lawyers for the prosecution and 
the defense than to the judge who applies the law and 
assesses the penalty. His conclusions as critics are now- 
adays generalizations rather than laws or decrees. There 
was a time when the critic, interpreting his task from 
the derivation of his title, tried to set himself up as 
arbiter of letters; but he succeeded only in doing harm, 
first to himself and his craft, and secondly to the world 
of letters. 


It was in dramatic criticism that the critics made their 
most strenuous effort to tyrannize. Aristotle, without 
attaching any momentous value to the observation, had 
casually mentioned that the story told in a Greek 
tragedy as a rule occurs ‘within one revolution of the 
sun.’ Eighteen centuries later, certain Italian critics 
categorically asserted that ancient usage enjoined upon 
the playwright the obligation to compose a plot in 
which the action occupied only this single ‘revolution 
of the sun.’ Soon, some legalist, having reflected that 
man sleeps a part of the twenty-four hours, insisted 
that the story must occupy only the waking hours of 
this solar revolution, not more than twelve or fourteen. 
Another, professing to express the intent rather than 
the letter of the law, advanced an even more rigid inter- 
pretation. According to him, the author must delude 
the audience into the belief that what occurs on the 
stage is actual, or they will not enjoy it. Therefore, in 
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order to produce versimilitude on the stage, the law 
meant to imply that the time which the representation 
on the stage professes to show must correspond to the 
length of the play itself. That is, the action depicted 
on the stage should be one that takes place in the two 
or three hours which are required to present it. Since 
this restriction, though attractive to the legalistic critics, 
seriously limited the number of interesting stories that 
might be dramatized, an ingenious amendment soon 
was proposed. Let each of the five acts represent the 
same amount of time as is required to present it on the 
stage. Then let the four intervals between the acts 
denote the passage of exactly one-fourth the remainder 
of the day not occupied by the five acts themselves. 
If one allows thirty minutes to each act, every one of 
the four intervals represents exactly five hours, twenty- 
two and one-half minutes. It is perhaps needless to add 
that these criticasters were not themselves playwrights. 
The French dramatist Corneille, exasperated by these 
absurdly mechanical restrictions, observed, according to 
Dryden: ‘"Tis easy for speculative persons to judge 
severely; but if they would produce to view ten or 
twelve pieces of this nature, they would perhaps give 
more latitude to the rules than I have done, when, by 
experience, they had known how much we are bound 
up and constrained by them, and how many beauties 
of the stage they banished from it.’ The critics pro- 
ceeded, however, in the same vein to add many other 
restrictions about plot and setting, until one of them 
could list twenty-six rules that a tragedy must fulfil, 
with twenty-three for an epic poem, and twenty-two 
for a comedy. 


Such nonsense as these legalistic restrictions, of 
course, could not indefinitely survive. Unfortunately, 
however, when it was overthrown, the good that had 
been in the traditional criticism was cast out with it. 
For a time thereafter, authors wrote according to their 
own caprice, with no standards by which to test their 
preferences and prejudices. Criticism was discredited 
until common sense began to restore the good that had 


been discarded along with the bad. 


The modern critic does not say to the author: “You 
can’t do this,’ or “You can’t do that.’ He can show that 
what has repeatedly succeeded may under like circum- 
stances reasonably be supposed to succeed again. He 
can caution the author against the pitfalls that lie in 
his path if he attempts what has before proved un- 
successful, and can thereby save much wasted effort 
on the part of the author. 


The critic today is usually more sympathetic than 
his predecessors to the artist. He usually asks himself 
two questions: first, what did the author try to make? 
If he intended a comedy, the critic will not at this stage 
find fault because he did not compose a tragedy; the 


author has the privilege to choose what he shall write. 
Secondly, how well has he succeeded in what hé tried 
to do? In answering this question, the critic considers 
the book as a whole, its general effect. If it is well 
built, properly designed to produce the effect which the 
author had in mind, it is successful. Faults in structure 
are already deadly sins; faults in detail, though to be 
avoided, are venial. It is a pity that Coleridge fed his 
large albatross upon biscuit-worms, and that Keats set 
Cortez ‘upon a peak in Darien’; but such errors do not 


spoil, nor even seriously affect, the total works in 
which they occur. The author receives kindly treat- 
ment at the hands of the good critic. He is given the 
benefit of the doubt wherever possible, and receives 
praise for what is good, with only such censure as his 
errors necessarily entail. 


It is an error to suppose from the foregoing remarks 
that criticism is a pursuit designed primarily for the 
writer or the professional critic. It concerns them, of 
course, and vitally; yet it is now taught also for the ad- 
vantage of the intelligent reader. The reader criticizes 
when he reads intelligently. It is chiefly to develop in 
the reading public the capacity to weigh and consider 
the qualities in a book that instruction is nowadays 
given in the principles of criticism. A creative artist is 
indeed rara avis, far too uncommon a specimen to fill 
the roll of a college course. Not budding authors, but 
readers who need to secure some sounder bases for 
judgment of books will constitute the great majority 
of the students. Their training is of an importance 
second only to that of the creative artist: if the artist 
lack an appreciative audience, his best endeavors are but 
seed fallen on barren soil. 


The teacher of criticism will first attempt to make the 
student grasp the significance of the specimen, the 
book that is to be dissected. He will assure himself 
that the student uses a good edition of the book, and 
will see to it that the student understands the exact 
meaning of what is therein written. There are also 
ancillary studies. The student must know the back- 
ground of the book: the times in which it was written; 
other books contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
with it, both in the same country and in culturally 
related lands. He must learn all that he can about 
the author: his background and training; his religious, 
political, social, and cultural beliefs; his other books. 
Finally, the student must examine the literary type to 
which the book most nearly conforms; whether it is 
history, for instance, or fiction; if it is fiction—and 
his concern will frequently be with fiction—whether it 
is primarily tragic, comic, melodramatic, epic, lyric; 
and he must interpret it according to the conventions 
of the literary type to which it most closely conforms. 

Cicero peculiarly repays such study as has just been 
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outlined. The student will first of all, after learning to 
read Cicero extensively in the original Latin, under- 
take to find out what he can about Cicero’s times; he 
will study such works as F. B. Marsh’s A History of 
the Roman World, 146--30 B.c. and The Founding of 
the Roman Empire, and Ronald Syme’s The Roman 
Revolution. He will at once be led to Sallust’s Con- 
spiracy of Catiline for an opposing account of the first 
episode which he came to know in Cicero’s life. He will 


be led by Cicero’s part-in these events to study more 
carefully Cicero himself, and will turn to such bio- 
graphies as that by G. C. Richards or the more detailed 
work of Torsten Peterson. The many-sided personality 
which he meets here will lead him to further study of 
Cicero's contemporaries. Caesar he will see in a clearer 
light; Catullus is related to one of Cicero’s important 
speeches; Lucretius illustrates the interest that Cicero 
shows in philosophy, albeit from an opponent’s view. 
To get Cicero’s own philosophical connections, the 
student will then proceed to study Plato and the Stoics. 
Cicero the orator he will find a versatile artist. Reading 
of the rhetorical treatises will show him that he must 
become familiar with the Greek orators. He should 
supplement the reading of their works with study of 
Jebb’s Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus and 
J. F. Dobson’s The Greek Orators; to these he may 
add the introductory chapter to J. E. Sandys’ edition 
of Cicero’s Orator. For Cicero’s rhetorical technique, 
in addition to Cicero’s orations the great source of 
information is Aristotle’s Rhetoric. For Cicero’s sub- 
sequent reputation in Rome, one finds extensive in- 
formation in Plutarch’s life of Cicero; and he should 
by all means consult the index to H. E. Butler’s trans- 
lation of Quintilian On the Education of the Orator. 
The reading of such works as these, and many others 
that deserve naming, will give one a rounded picture 
of the vivid personality that was Cicero’s, and make 
him no longer only a Classical author, great praise 
though that is, but the student’s intimate friend. 

One can hardly find a better statement of the modern 
critic’s function than that employed eighty years ago 
by Matthew Arnold. First, he should inform the public 
what are the highest literary standards. Secondly, he 
should demonstrate their charm and value. Thirdly, 
he should use this imparted knowledge of the best 
that is known and thought in the world, to the best of 
his ability, to create a demand for new and fresh at- 
tempts to attain these standards. Lastly, by stirring 
the winds of thought, he should create a current of 
new and fresh ideas that will set creative literary genius 
into activity. All four of these endeavors have reference 
to the creative artist; the first, second, and third are 
directed towards the appreciative reader as well. Both 
creator and critic are thereby stimulated to the better- 
ment of literature, the one by supplying it, the other 


through expressing a demand for it and appreciating 
it when it appears. The critic may be only a chip, as 
Holmes declared, but chips make good kindling— 
‘especially,’ some unkind persons may add, ‘when they 
are extremely dry’. We have, moreover, the authority 
of Holy Writ for the power in the small fire: “Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ 


NOTE 


1Parts of this essay are taken from an address delivered be- 
fore the Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at the University of 

Oklahoma on December 5, 1944. 
JouNn Paut PritcHarp 
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ROMAN IDEAS OF THE HEREAFTER 


The outstanding characteristic of the history of 
Roman religion was its hospitality to alien influences, 
which changed its character continuously even as the 
Roman people changed theirs and finally destroyed its 
native beliefs. For during Rome’s long career of con- 
quest after the expulsion of the kings down to the time 
when, in the early years of the Empire, she held sway 
over the Mediterranean world, she also accepted and 
assimilated religious ideas from all the peoples whom 
she successively conquered—neighboring Latins, Etru- 
scans, Greeks, and later on, Gauls, Spaniards, and 
Britons, and the many Eastern peoples between the 
Mediterranean and the Euphrates. Of all these in- 
fluences during the Republic the greatest was that of 
the Greeks through Roman contact with the Hellenic 
colonies of Magna Graecia. This began late in the 
regal period through Etruscan mediation and was in- 
creasingly accelerated during the Republic by the 
Sibylline Books, which contained Greek oracles in 
hexameter verse originating largely in Anatolia and 
brought to Apollo’s shrine at Cumae, the oldest Greek 
settlement in Italy. The authority of this strange 
‘farrago of nonsense’, as Sir James Frazer has not inaptly 
called it, remained very great over a period of cen- 
turies, since the Books were consulted for the Senate 
in crises in the quest for some divine means through 
religious rites by which impending perils might be 
averted from the Roman State. From them Rome re- 
ceived Greek deities, religious usages such as the ritus 
Graecus, and myths, beginning with the introduction 
of Demeter, the Greek ‘corn-mother’, in B.c. 466 dur- 
ing a grain famine at Rome. Her cult came along with 
those of her associated deities Dionysus and Persephone, 
and later, during the period of theocrasia, or fusion of 
religions, the three were identified respectively with 
the native Ceres, goddess of plant life, and with Liber 
and his sister-wife Libera, ancient Italian deities of 
planting and fructification, the latter two henceforth 
known as Bacchus and Proserpina. 


The process of fusing Greek deities with Roman 
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continued for centuries. Thus, as late as the second 
century B.c., at the suggestion of the Sibyl’s oracles, 
Hebe was identified with Iuventas, the Roman goddess 
of eternal youth; in B.c. 191, Ares with Mars, the 


Roman god of war; in B.c. 131, and in B.c. 114 a 
temple was erected to Venus Verticordia, ‘she who 
turns men’s hearts’, on the ancient Via Salaria, which 
led from the Quirinal into the Sabine country. The 
latter cult was introduced because a Vestal Virgin was 
struck by lightning in supposed retribution for the 
moral degeneration of Vesta’s guardians. By then the 
entire nature of the indigenous Roman religion had 
been altered by its almost complete fusion with the 
Greek, the so-called Graeco-Roman period of Rome's 
religion visioned later by Augustus as the religion of 
the Empire. Its outer forms were kept to the time of 
the Severi in the face of Caesar worship, the purely 
official religion of the early part of the Empire, whose 
seeds had been unwittingly sown by Augustus in his 
religious revival. Near-East mystery cults increasingly 
attracted the masses, and, later still, Christian elements 
of the old faith survived into the Fifth Century, even 
after the fateful year 381, when Theodosius, called 
‘Great’ by the Christians, made Catholicism the sole 
faith of the State, a date which marks the end of the 
freedom of conscience in the ancient world, which had 
been Rome’s greatest glory. Even later, as we may see 
from many religious edicts garnered in the Theodosian 
Code from Constantine to 438, edicts directed against 
pagan prayers, sacrifice, and worship in general, ele- 
ments of the old faith continued. 

One of these early borrowings was Hades, called 
Pluton by the Attic writers since the early part of the 
Fifth Century B.c., and transliterated into Latin as 
Pluto, or translated as Dispiter, ‘Father Dives, the rich’, 
a title long given to Jupiter, but later exclusively used 
of the Greek god, and poetically, but not in cult, 
identified with Orcus, the Roman spirit of oaths which 
punished perjury, and also used to designate his sub- 
terraneous domain..!_ Pluto had a chapel near Saturn’s 
altar, and along with Proserpina a subterranean one 
beneath the Campus Martius. The like-named realm of 
King Hades had been pictured in the Odyssey as being 
deep down in the earth, its entrance on the far western 
border of the world in the black poplar groves of Per- 
sephone, and reached by a long voyage across Ocean 
Stream to the land of the mythical Cimmerians ever 
enveloped in ‘mist and darkness’. Here, far below, was 
Tartarus, prison-house of wicked Titans, whereas the 
rest dwelt in Elysium on ‘the meads of asphodel’, a 
weed whose pale-yellow blossoms are still found on 
Greek graves as a symbol of death. Here the ghosts 
of ‘men outworn’ were conceived as incorporeal shad- 
ows, which, according to the post-Homeric legend, 
after drinking of the waters of Lethe became forgetful 


of their former estate on earth. For, while retaining 
the outward form of the living, even the stigmata of 
wounds received at death on the battlefield, they pos- 
sessed neither mind nor consciousness—the one miti- 
gating feature of their sad lot—and their speech was 
gibberish, likened by the poet to the twittering of 
bats. Only seldom, as when Odysseus visited the Lower 
World, could they be recalled for a brief period to 
consciousness by drinking the blood of a black victim 
slain over the outer trench. 

This gloomy picture conveyed the belief that the 
soul in a manner survived instead of being annihilated 
at the dissolution of the body. According to Otto 
Schrader, it was developed out of the primitive Indo- 
European clan or tribal burial, when the ancestral spirits 
of the dead were believed to dwell within the earth in 
the vicinity of their tombs. Later, after such families 
and clans formed larger political units, there developed 
among the separate Aryan peoples localized realms of 
the dead situated at a distance from the tombs, areas 
in which later good and evil souls were separated. Thus 
the Indo-Iranians placed the dead in the heavens under 
the sovereignty of the first human pair, Yama and 
Yami among the Hindoos, and Yima among the Iran- 
ians, but still with no idea of a retributive Hell; while 
the Greeks developed their Hades or ‘place of invisi- 
bility’, like the Gothic Halia or ‘place of concealment’, 
1.e., originally a grave, far beneath the earth. King 
Hades became a favorite literary figure among the later 
Roman poets, notably Vergil, who in the Ninth Book 
of the Aeneid, has Aeneas, like Odysseus before him, 
descend to the Lower World through a cave beside Lake 
Avernus, near Naples, where he conversed with his 
father and had a prophetic vision of Rome’s destiny. 

But Greek ideas of King Hades and his realm did not 
supplant the native concept of the Hereafter held by 
the Roman masses over a period of centuries, for Orcus 
lacked every characteristic feature of Hades.3 For the 
Roman, religion had no place at death, since the dying 
man had no reckoning to make with heaven, feared no 
retributive judgment for his acts on earth, felt no need 
of forgiveness through the medium of a priest, and had 
no conception of a continued individual life beyond 
the grave. The dead man merely passed to a cheerless 
place below, which is nowhere described with the 
definiteness of the Greek Hades. Here he joined the 
unindividualized ‘deified’ spirits of the departed, who 
are euphemistically called ‘the good or benevolent ones’, 
di manes (from manus, ‘good’), but not gods in the 
ordinary sense, though referred to as di inferi. 

In the comitium or space between the Curia and 
Rostra at Rome, which was reserved down to the second 
century B.C. for meetings of the Assemblies and law- 
courts, but which later, when Caesar removed the 
Rostra in B.c. 44, formed part of the Forum proper, 
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there was a pit regarded as an entrance to the Nether 
World, mundus. Similar ritual pits were customarily 
dug at the foundations of cities. It was closed by the 
lapis manalis, or ‘Manes Stone’, which is to be differ- 
entiated from the ‘pouring-stone’ of the same name, 
which was used in magic to induce rain. This was 
lifted three times each year on days sacred to the di 
inferi, and thus these days were marked as ‘unlucky’, 
or days of evil, in the religious calendars, when it was 
believed that the Manes could reappear. It was also a 
Roman as well as a Greek belief that the dead man 
before passing below might hover about his tomb; an 
idea which originated probably in fear of disease eman- 
ating from unburied bodies, which led to cremation in 
both Greece and Italy and to special rites of sepulture. 
The latter were supposed in some way to bind dead 
and living together on the vague notion that the former 
continued a kind of existence below and had also a 
ghostly participation in the family life above. Later, 
the Romans, like the Greeks, believed, as we learn from 
Tertullian’s De anima, composed soon after 200 A.D., 
the earliest work on Christian psychology, that if the 
rites at the tomb were not duly performed, the spirit 
of the dead would not be accepted among the shades, 
but would wander over the earth. 


Thus the tomb was a locus religiosus, where offerings 
were prescribed, and such rites were meticulously ob- 
served. Thus mourning at Rome lasted nine days— 


‘ sacrum novendiale—beginning with the silicernium, or 


‘funeral feast’, and ending with the cena novendialis, 
or banquet, in honor of the dead, when the mourners 
exchanged their black garments for white. Besides such 
private celebrations there was also an annual public 
one in honor of the Manes, which was kept up for 
nine days, the dies parentales or the Parentalia, cele- 
brated February 13-21 and ending with the Feralia, 
or ‘Feast of the Dead’, the Roman equivalent of the 
Catholic ‘All Souls’. During this period, as Ovid tells 
us in the Fasti (BK.II), temples were closed, marriages 
forbidden, and the magistrates laid aside the insignia 
of their offices. It was followed on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary by the Caristia, a banquet of thanksgiving for 
the survivors, celebrated by families, whose members 
then exchanged gifts and settled their feuds. 


Thus there was nothing definite in Roman ideas of a 
Hereafter. During the Republic and early years of the 
Empire men could believe and say whatever they 
wished about the future of their souls, if only they 
performed the rites of burial. They were unlike the 
Greeks, who could believe what they wished but must 
refrain from propagandizing views at variance with 
those of the state religion; and also unlike the Chris- 
tians, who believe in a Hereafter but have no ration- 
alized location, though Jesus made it clear that it was a 
millennial one on this earth. Only with the spread of 


the Near-East mystery religions, those of Mithras, 
Isis, Cybele, etc., all of which, like Christianity, their 
common enemy, assured their votaries a happy life here- 
after, did the Roman masses, with their various deities, 
have definite views of immortality. 

During the period of Graeco-Roman theocrasia, 
scepticism, superstition, and downright atheism became 
rife in Rome. This was due in part, either to the influx 
of religious ideas from the Sibylline Oracles, which 
showed the Romans the relative crudeness of their 
native gods and myths, or (and this is more probable) 
to the wars of the third century, with the Samnites 
(ending in B.C, 290), with Pyrrhus (B.c. 280-275), and 
with Carthage (B.c. 264-241 and 219-201), especially 
to the Second, or Hannibalic War, when Rome’s mili- 
tary reverses at the hands of her most ruthless enemy 
gave the acid test of faith in the native gods and the 
efficacy of their rituals of prayer and sacrifice. Liv 
tells us that then Roman rites were abandoned by 
many and that the belief was rife that the gods had 
forsaken them, which led either to scepticism or to the 
further introduction of alien deities. The same unbelief 
lasted through the second century B.c., having been 
introduced by the Eastern Wars with Philip V of 
Macedon (B.C, 200-191), and Antiochus the Great of 
Syria (B.C. 192-189), and culminating in the destruc- 
tion of Carthage and of Corinth (B.c. 146). During 
the next hundred years of civil strife, introduced by 
the Gracchi and continued under Marius, Drusus, Sulla, 
Pompey, Caesar, and Octavian, Roman religion seemed 
not only moribund but dead, merely the shell of what 
it once had been, the motive power of Roman great- 
ness, even though its outworn ceremonies and ma- 
chinery of worship, the cura et caerimonia of Cicero, 
were scrupulously performed by state-paid officials. 


Now prayers were merely mumbled, sacrifices were 
without meaning, lustration of temples, houses, and of 
individuals were a mere spectacle, the ancient votum, 
or invisible contract between men and gods, was invalid, 
the priesthood were interested in politics, and some of 
their offices were vacant, temples were closed and falling 
into ruin, and the religious calendar neglected. No 
wonder that Varro, ‘most learned of the Romans,’ who 
died in B.c. 28, on the threshold of the Empire, feared 
‘lest the gods might perish not from enemy invasion, 
but from neglect of the citizens’, and that Cicero said 
in true Catonian style that ‘it seems astonishing that 
one augur does not laugh when he sees another’, Almost 
the only parts of Roman religion still reverenced at 
the close of the Republic were the prehistoric spirits of 
the household, Penates, Lares, and Genius of the fam- 
ily-head, and those of field and of harvest, Silvanus, 
Tellus, Faunus, etc. Roman religion had become so 
bereft of real feeling that it seems literally a miracle 
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that Augustus could restore it and make it endure for 
years to come, changed, indeed, but still retaining some 
of its ancient features. 

Nowhere did such scepticism and unbelief appear 
more rife than in the denial of a life hereafter coupled 
with disbelief in the protection of the gods. Plato's 
characterization (Laws 888 C,D) of persons ‘who 
suffer from this disease’, 1.e., atheism, was now applic- 
able to Rome. He says: ‘But I would declare this to 
you, that not a single man who from his youth has 
adopted this opinion that the gods have no existence, 
has ever yet continued in old age in the same view’, 
even though he admits that there is difference of 
opinion as to whether the gods pay heed to human 
affairs. For some of Rome’s greatest minds, philoso- 
phers, historians, poets, scientists, and statesmen from 
the closing years of the Republic through the first 
century of the Empire, and later, unequivocally denied 
both the existence of the gods and a continuation of 
life hereafter, as a few representative names will show. 


Lucretius, who died in B.C. 55(?), shared with most 
Epicureans, whose beliefs he glorifies by means of his 
great poem, in dogmatically denying immortality. 
Catullus, Rome’s greatest lyricist, who died in B.c. 
54(?), says of death to his Lesbia: ‘For us, when the 
short light has once set, remains to be slept the sleep 
of one unbroken night’ (5.6, translated by F. W. Cor- 
nish). Cicero, statesman-philosopher, assassinated in 
B.C, 45, although he denounced Epicureanism 1 in favor 
of Stoicism, remained generally agnostic, like his 
friend, the jurist Servius Sulpicius Rufus, as we see 
from the latter’s well-known letter of consolation ad- 
dressed to the orator from Athens in March B.c. 45, 
on receiving the latter’s lament at the death of Tullia.4 
Only for a time, as outlined in his lost De Consolatione, 
did Cicero toy with the idea that his daughter lived 
on in the world of spirits. Caesar held to the Epicurean 
doctrine that ‘death ends all mortal ills and leaves no 
room for sorrow or pity’, as Sallust tells us in his Bellum 
Catilinae (51.20). In the same passage the same his- 
torian, who died ten years after Caesar and nearly four 
before Actium, also said that: “Beyond the grave there 
is no opportunity for either anxiety or joy’. 

Among the Augustan poets, all of whom may be 
supposed to have favored Augustus’ religious revival, 
as Horace did in his made-to-order Carmen Saeculare, 
we find little about a future life. Vergil (B.c. 70-19) 
believed in the principle of divinity ruling the world, 
as manifested in the di agrestes, Tellus, Silvanus, etc.; 
but he says nothing of a belief in a Hereafter beyond 
following Homer in having Aeneas descend to the 
abode of the shades. Tibullus (B.c. ?54-19) agreed 
with him, although, when ill in Corcyra, he wrote to 
his lady-love Delia, a devotee of the mysteries of Isis, 
to pray for her intercession. Horace (B.C. 65-8) had 
strong Epicurean leanings; his Carpe diem was an 


epitome of their teachings, and he believed with 
Lucretius that the gods existed but were not concerned 
with human affairs, and in one ode (1.34.1) calls him- 
self parcus deorum cultor et infrequens. Of all these 
poets who adorned Augustus’ court, Propertius (B.c. 
51-15) and Ovid (B.c. 43-17 A.D.) reach the nadir 
of religious feeling. While the former believed the gods 
should be banished, the latter, in his Roman Fastt, 
shows no religious belief, and in his Metamorphoses 
he destroyed all hope of the success of Augustus’ re- 
vival among the educated classes, and in his Ars amandi 
says that only fanatics believe in the gods. On the 
other hand, his contemporary Livy (B.C. 59-17 A.D.), 
while saying nothing on his religious views, certainly 
never scoffs at the divine. 

In the first century of the Empire, Pliny the Elder, 
who lost his life in his zeal for science during the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., frankly disbelieved in 
immortality, saying (H.N. 7.54.188- -9) that: ‘neither 
body nor mind possesses any sensation after death’; 
and he called such beliefs: ‘fictions of childhood ab- 
surdity’. He also derived a melancholy consolation 
for Nature’s imperfections in the thought that not even 
God, 1.e., the power of Nature, can ‘bestow immortality 
on mortals or awaken the dead’ namque nec sibi potest 
...nec mortales aeternitate donare aut revocare de- 
functos (ibid. 2.7.27). At the turn of the century, 
or soon thereafter, Juvenal, whose writings date from 
the year 100 to 130, or later, Rome’s great castigator 
of vice, said that not even boys in his day believed that 
there were: ‘Manes, and kingdoms below ground, and 
punt-holes and Stygian pools black with frogs, and all 
those thousands crossing over in a single bark’. 

Lastly, sepulchral inscriptions of the early years of 
the Empire also frequently deny a future life. I quote 
three from Fr. Biicheler’s Carmina Latina Epigraphica 
(1- -3) of the Latin Anthology: in No. 1g1, in an in- 
scription from Mutina, we read: sumus mortales, im- 
mortales non sumus; in the mutilated inscription No. 
214, from Aquileia, we have: 

nil mali est ubi nil est 
[laboris est] ut occubas [ibi finis]; 
and in inscription No. 428, found on the tomb of 
Antonius and Procula at Stabiae, and belonging to the 
time of Hadrian (117-1 38), we read: 
Nunc tibi ne grave sit, felix quicumque viator 
dicere: si sapiunt aliquid post funera Manes. 


NOTES 
1Orcus is probably to be equated with Gothic aurani, 
‘sepulchral cave’. 
2See his sketch on Aryan Religion in Hasting’s Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, 2.11f., and, especially, 29-30. 
3Cf. G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer.2 (Munich, 
1912.) 192. 
4Ad. Fam. IV.s5.; he doubts ‘if there be any consciousness 
even among the dead’. 
Water Woopsurne Hype 
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